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all th MAP REMEN OF THE CITY OF 
and, | 

ot con. : COVENTRY. 

y, when i 

cts fo. BEM. Cobbett offers himself as a 


nee the a : d 
ery on fee ember for that City. His Mo- 
—e : tives for making: this offer.— Un- 
d. La BRE Alness, inefficiency, and perfidy 
em be. . : it 

Thing fam Of The Regiment. 
an Act 
e State caster, State of Pennsyluania, North Ame. 
shall re- rica, this 15th day of February, 1818, 
‘er espe- Selling | 
g name, 
ent: all 
very one 
ynication 


od to the 


RIENDS AND FELiow - Cotn- 
TRY MEN, 





















Pursuant; to, the. intention, ex- 


Evanifmressed at the close of my last 
ok " iter, which {I called Letter A, 
able. 
ember tow proceed. distinetly to offer 
until Mr 


self to. you as a Member of the 
nmons’ ‘House of Parliament; 
be chosen-by you at the next 


preten 
e, iS, ob 


er!!! 

— eral Election, or at the hap- 
contain i 
‘obbett "Rng of the next yacancy, let | 


the when.it-may. 1 will” take. 
®, or friends will take eare for | 
__— #: that the necessary sims shall 


i Provided for the: purpose of 
1d No. 1° . 





conveying the out-lying voters to 
and from the city, and for the de- 
fraying of all other expences, 
which, upon such occasions, may 
legally, honestly, and honourably 
be defrayed by a candidate, or by 
his friends. I am not of opinion, 
that the people ought to run after 
any man to solicit him to be a 
Member. I grant, that a candi- 
date ought to do nothing mean ; 
that he ought not to be a suppli- 
cant for the honour of represent- 
ing any part of the people; but, 
it is an honour ; and, on every ac- 
count, as things now stand, itis 
proper for the man, who wishes 
tobe a Member, not only to.offer 
himself, but to neglect none of 
the lawful and honest means of 
attaining his object. Therefore, 
those means will be used by me, 
or by those persons, who are of 
opinion, that my being in parlia- 
ment would be likely to produce 
great public good. I have written 
all my wishes ‘and views to partt- 
cular friends, who, I dare say, 
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will personally apply themselves 
to you. Ifthe thing cannot be ac- 
complished now, it'may on some 
other occasion. I am, as I said 
in my last Letter, in rio hurry. If 
know well, that time is at work 
forus. IfI should, this time, be 
tod late for your voles, I shall 
know, that I have your hearts. 
Let things turn out, as to the next 
election, as they may, I shall ad- 
dress to you a series of Letters, 
marked from A to Z, being 26 in 
number; and, in the course of 
this Series I hope to be able to 
make Politics and Political Eco- 
nomy as plain to you as the A, B, 
C, is to your children. I have 
done a great deal in this way al- 


ready; but, my past observations | in producing, restoring, or perp 
'tuating, that freedotn, happine 


fic seattered about and are a good 

deal confused by mixture and in- 
terruption.. In this Series I will 
endeavour to proceed with more 
method; and, when the Series is 
-cencluded, I trust you will think 
it worth while to hand it down to 
your children, : 

The motives, by which I have 
béen led to make this offer, and- 
by. which I shall de actuated in 
all: my endeavours to accomplish 
my purpose of obtaining-a seat:in 
* parliament,’ dre, i part; ‘motives | 



























of personal ambition, and, in’ the 
other part, motives of public good. i ™ 
fe 
fe 


te! 


It is, indeed, impossible to sepa. 
rate such motives. The liberties 
and Jaws and happiness ofa coun. 
try must owe their establishment 





and security to the pérsonal ambi. 


tion of writers, orators, legisla. # ™° 





tors, lawyers and others, as the mm ™€ 
military and naval fame and the # 
power of a country owe their I 





existence to the personal ambition 





of soldiers and sailors. In short, ' 
a good man anxiously wishes 



















see his country free, happy, ani 
great; this must be his first wish; 
and, his next wish will be, ti 
he himself may ‘be- able ‘to’ sss 
and to he known to have assistet 


and greatness. By °this doub 
wish I am actuated ‘at ‘this ® 
ment, as, I hope, I: always ls 
been. I am very anxious to it 
the honour, and a véfy great ™ 
nour I should regard it, ‘of ‘belt 
chosen by your free voices,” 
those of any other body of 
people, to assist’in® making! 
affecting your property and li? 
When'seen in its true light; ™™ 
conferred freely; thoughtfully, ® 
conscientiously ;and:when rece™E* 
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the Ip worthily-and with upright views, 
goo. je °° greater. honour-can be con. 
sepa. ferred on. man. Whether the con- 
ties ferring of that honour on me would 
coun. Me tend to the-good of the country is 
sment AE? Wuestion. that I must leave you 
ambi.  t° decide, after you have heard 
eisla- me state the reasons which induce 
as the Mme to believe, that it would have 


sd the such tendency. 

ther «At: must be very manifest to you, 
abition R24 to every. man of only plain 
short, McoM™MON sense, that there must, 
hes t faimt PO-distant. day, be a very great 
ange take place in England. I 

















¥5 an 


t wish: eenca8 & great change as fo the prin- 
e, huigmeeinies-aind detail relating to the ma- 

3 
nigement of the nation’s affairs. 1 


asia 
jsuistec 
r perpe 
a ppiner 

doula ow, in the titles of nobility, in 
he establishment of the church ; 
ut, in the mode and degree of taz- 


0 BOt mead, as you well know, 
y change in-the title to the 
frown, in the prerogatives of the 


this 0 
ays hat 


6 toh g and treating the people at large. 


has been proved as clearly as 


great ™ 

of ‘belifaeey thing can be proved, that a Re- 

sicess eo™ of the Parliament, according 

jy of Oe the Jaws of the ‘and, and also ac- | 
king! rding to justice and reason, would 













and lire toduce the necessary change ef- 
pht : We tually and peaceably... Forrea- 
fally, aaeons, which are well known to you, 


wn rece" which are now well known in 
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tae 
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every part of the civilized world, 
the owners of Boroughs have, thus 
far, prevented thatReform. Un. 
able to answer our writings and 
our petitions, they have resorted to 
all the horrid means, which I need 
not describe to you. They have 
said to the people: “ We will 
“hold you as slaves; or, the 
* country shall be ¢orn to pieces.” 

These, in meaning, are their 
words: this, in substance, is the 
horrid principle, upon which they 
have acted. If matters were really 
come to this. If it were, in truth, 
symply a question of remaining in 
a state of abject slavery, or of tear- 
ing the country to pieces, as it is 
called, the latter ought to. be in- 
stantly resolved on; because, in 
fact, a country cannot be forn to 
pieces ; a country always remains ; 
a people never dies. And, far bet- 
ter would it be, that nine millions 
and a halfshould be free, than that 
ten millions should live and die 
slaves, and ill-fed and insulted 
slaves into the bargain. I[t is cu- 
rious enough to observe how dif- 
ferent the tdne of certain persone 
is as to lives lost in battle under 
different circumstances. These 
persons thinknothing of the loss 
ofhalf amiblion of the yeuth of the 
P2 
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country in wars abroad for the de-, 
fence of what they called. our &- 
berties at home; but, they seem 
perfectly horror-stricken at the! 
thought of even a handfui of the | 
people venturing their lives at 
home in defence of those same h- | 
berties! However, things are not 
yet come to this pass. ‘Lhere are 
Gentler Means still in reserve ; | 
and, amongst those means, the | 
putting of able, industrious, and | 
resolute men into the House of 
Commons appears to me to be 
amongst the most likely to be at- 
tended with success, especially if 
we have buta little patience. Let 
us bear in mind, that a people ne- 
ver dics ; and let us also bear in 
mind. the final success, which, in 
all their struggles, crowned the 
patience, the perseverance, the 


public-spirit and the valour of our 


forefathers, who never set to work | 
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came, when those bloody abettors 
had to answer for their cruelty, 


Therefore, | am against all despe- 








rate meaus. Iam for trying al 
the Gentle Means that remain: 
and, as I have just said, the putting 
of proper men into parliament ap- 
pears to me to be amongst ihe 
most efficient of those means. on) 

The press is a very powerfulen. J 2 
eine. Corruption trembles at the J !ife 
very thought of it. The press ha: 
done wonderful things. But, great 
as I know its power to be, I know 
it to be a mere trifle compared to 
a seat in parliament, filled by an 
able, a sober, an industrious, al 
active, a vigilant, a resolute, ai 
experienced, and an incorruptible 
man, who would devote his: time 
and his mind to the service of the 
country. -To be sure, one mal 
could do comparatively little with 


out the aid of, at least, another. 0! 





against oppression without subdu- 
ing,itin the end. You hear, the 


_ this I shall speak more particu 





larly to you another time. Bul, 





Courier, the Pitt Cruss and | 


CotoneL Furtcuer at Bolton,! would soon make other men. 4 


rejoicing,exulting, toasting, shout- 
ing, at the death of poor, Bran- 
dyeth and his companions: This 
was precisely the case during the 
reign of the Stuayts. and. their 


i mg 


one man, such as L have described, : 
at la 
knot of such men would, in a shot@g’°™] 


time, grow together; and, agai! This 
such a knot, Corruption wouldno' Mol all 


\ 


live a year. me 
It seems; at? first: blush, pre PRecd | 





bloody abettors... Yet, the day | 


suimption:to say, that there #6” 
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4 


uch man in parliament now; and, | nation. ~Nor -haye-these effects 


nore especially to suppose, that ? | taken place in spite of the efforts 


could do that whieh no other man of these “good men” and “ able 


| 
can do. In answer to obserya- | 
‘men ;”’ for they really have made 
‘tons of this sort, Ihave to say, | ae 
" {nothing worthy of being called 
that L have seen no such man in| 
eforis.. Take all the speeches 
parliament; that Ihave been very | “ P ' 





nearly in Vain. 


Panxious to sce sucha man; that I 


,all the motions, all the resolu- 


; las ele’ 3 : 
have wasted. no small part of my | “ons, all the words, in whatever 


Sir Francis BurpbeEtr 


vothers, but especially him, to do 


Baw hiat I would myself do most 


efcctually ; and, that all my en- 


‘deavours of this sort have been 


myself capable .of doing what no 
nan ‘now in parliament can do; 
hut, I know myself well and per- 
fectly able to do what no man now 
in parliament WILL do. They 
have all been tried too long ; and 
they have all been found waating. 
We have talked of this “ good 
“man”? and that,“‘ able man ;”’ but, 
at last, we see the country most 
ompletely beggared and enslaved. 
This.is the result of the operations 
ofallthese ‘‘ good men’’ and ‘ able 
“men.” So that, if they had been 
bad and foolish the effeet. would 


have been all the same to ‘the 


and 


I. do not suppose | 


life in endeavours to. prevail upon | shape, uttered, or put forth, during 


the last seven years, by all the 


“ good men’”’ and all the * able 


> 


‘men’ 


| will not amount, in bulk, to that 


in parliament, and they 


of six of my letters to you; and, 
as to effect, they have really pro- 
The Borough- 


mongers have laughed at these 


duced none at all. 


efforts; they have despised the 
desultory éa/k that has now-and- 
then been put forth against them; 
They des- 


pised ws too, as: long as we placed 


and well they might. 


our reliance upon these “good . 
“men” and “able men ;”’ but, 
when we began to speak out for 
ourselves; when we began to try 
our own talents and spirit upon 
| Corruption’ when we began to 
plead our own cause; then Cor- 


ruption soon showed how arch 





she was alarmed ! 
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Why am I now in exile? Be- 
cause Corruption would have 
killed me, or stifled my voice, by 
some means or other. And why 
would she? Because [ had ex- 
posed, and was exposing her in- 
famous oppressions. And why did 
Be- 
cause no-man in parliament would 
do it. This, and this only, has 


been the cause, not only of my 


I expose those oppressions ? 


exile, but of all the dungeons, 
If there 


had been a man in parliament to 


gags, halters, and axes. 


utter, iz speeches, what I uttered 


petitions? Why such strings of 
political Clubs “and “Associations ? 
Why so many poor men exposed 
to the vengeance of Corruption: 


Bécause all these means of ut- 


tering’ our sentiments were 


resorted to in consequence of 
there being no one to ulter our sen- 
If there 


had been an able, industrious, bold 


timents in parliament. 


and persevering man there to say 
all that we said, and, indeed, to 
say a great deal more, which he, 


with safety, might; if there had 





:n pamphlets, I need not have 
written. His speeches would 
have reached every corner of the 
country; they would have been 
read every where; it would have 
been impossible to silence him by 
the means of hatched plots ; and, 
of course, an end must have been 
put to the freedom of speaking 
even In parliament, or, a Reform 
must have taken place. In short, 
if there had been a man to speak 
my pamphlets, England would, 
at this day, have been free and 


happy. 


Why where there 80 many pub- | 


been such a man, there would 
have been no need of al! the acts, 
|on our part, which exposed so 
| many of us to the false charges and 
| the dreadful vengeance of Corrup- 
ition. Sir Francis Borpett 
was, as I have amply proved he: 
fore, the father and founder ofthe 
| Clubs and the Meeting of Dele 
gates. I have also shown most 
clearly how he betrayed, or, # 
least, abandoned and desertet, 
those Clubs and Delegates. Bu, 
why did he want Clubs or Dele 
gates? 1 always begged and pray: 
ed him to have neither. T always 
told him, that the effect would be 
| to expose a parcel of defencele® 








lic meetings? Why such flocks of ' men to the fangs of Corruption. 
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But, why; wherefore; for what 
reason, did he want Delegates and 
Clubs? Only because he was not 


prepared to do his duty in parlia- 
ment! What cculd these Dele- 
gatesand Clubs do® What could 
Meetings and Petitionsdo? Not 


afiftieth part of what he was able 


to do himself, ifhe had had the in- 


clination to do it. He put words 


into the people’s mouths ; but, so 
‘far was he from uttering like 
: words himself, that he very signi- 
ficantly kept his silence, and left 
» the people to be branded and dun- 
. geoned as seditious men and sus- 
| pected éraitors ! 


Now, if I had been in parlia- 
ment ; or, if Mr Hunt had; or, 
if Mr. Huume, or Major Cart- 
WRIGHT, or any man out of hun- 
dreds that I could name: if either 
of us had been in parliament, do 
you think, that we should have 
been calling upon the people to say 


that which we ought to have said 


ourselves? Oh, no! We should 
have rendered “‘ Cheap Publica- 
tions,” and all publications, ex- 
cept a publication of the Debates 
of Parliament wholly unnecessary. 
We should have made the expo- 





what was and what ought to be; 
we should have asserted the peo- 
ples’ rights; we should have 
shown the nature and extent of 
the oppressions ; we should have 
accused Corruption of all her 
crimes in good plain words, and 
not by those hints and round-abouts 
that writers are compelled to re- 
sort to; we should have called-for 
accounts and other documents to 
prove the truth of all we said; we 
should have convinced every ho- 
nest man, that Reform was abso- 
lutely necessary to the safety of 
the nation ; and, without risking a 
single hair of any man’s head, we 
should, in a very short time, have 
obtained that Reform. 


Thus, then, it is manifest, that 
all the disgrace, all the acts of 
violence, all the suffering, all the 
gags, dungeons, halters, axes and 
blood, are to be ascribed to this 
one cause; namely?’ that there 
were no men in parliament: with 
sufficient talent, »dionesty, and 
spirit to do. their duty... If, ‘in- 
deed, it be said, that WE WERE 
WRONG in our demands ,and 
prayers; and, if that be’ believed 
hy any, persons, those .persons 


sure; we should have explained | will, of course, think, that,st was 


~ 
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RIGHT, that no Member of Par- 
liament should say what we said. 


a 


But, to such persons I do not ad- 
dress myself. Even this supposi- 
tion will not, however, justify or 
apologize for, our pretended friends 
in parliament ; for, they had said 
that we were right in our prayers. 
They, and especially Sir Francis 
Burpett, had called upon us to 
pray away most lustily; but, when 
itcame to the pinch, if they did 
not ca// our prayers seditious, they 
very quietly sat by while others 


called them seditious. 


[t is clear, then, that another 
sort of men would have made 
another and better sort of use of 
their seats in parliament ; and, my 
friends, pray do not believe, that 
itis now TOO LATE to put such 
men into that place. It is never 
too late to act wisely and prudent- 
fy. A nation never dies. By a figure 
of speech, it is said, that the king is 
immortal; but the nation really is 
immortal. The men who reared 
that beautiful and noble pile, the 
Cathedral of Coventry, are now 
alive in you, their sons. A people 
never dies! And, I hope, that you 
will never cease, for one moment, 





to bear this important truth in 


| 


| 


[458 
mind. , Besides, ¢ you look back 
into history, you will find, that, at 
several periods, , our forefathers 
were reduced to as low a state 
as we now are; that, for a while, 
their chains seemed to be so {fast- 
rivetted, that there was not the 


most distant hope of a restoration 


wen 
to freedom ; but, that, in the end, 


and frequently ,all of a sudden, 
when least expected, their perse- 
verance and valour were rewarded 
by a recovery of their rights and 
by the power of inflicting deep 
marks of just vengeance on their 


base and cruel oppressors. + 


There is a clan, or band, or 
gang, or, call it what you vill, 
of persons, who call themselves 
- public men’’, and who, together 
with their partizans and under- 
lings of the press, represent it as2 
sort of political profanation for 
auy body, who is not of the gang, 
or, who is not regularly admitted 
into it, to attempt to meddle with 
public matters, and especially to 
attempt to “* intrude,” as they call 
it, within the holy walls of parlie- 
ment. ‘This gang consists of per- 
sonson both sides ; of “+ Gentlemen 
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Opposite’ as wellas of “ Gentle- 
men in Place”. ~ They quarrel for 
the places and for public money 
in every shape; for jobs, con- 
tracts, and tithes; but, they are all 
of one mind; all perfectly united; 


all * honourable friends’’, as far 


,as goes to support the exisience of 


the places, jobs, contracts, and all 


the other means of fleecing the 


_people. This whole gang, includ- 
ing the combattants on both sides, 


)Sin Francis Burpertt used to 


teall “the regiment,’’ which ap- 
‘pellation he founded on a story 
that somebody had told him about 
‘2 woman of the Guards (some sol- 
der’s wife) who had been drum- 
med out because she had com- 
mitted adultery with a man who 


did not belong to the regiment! 


“Why! exclaimed he, “ thut’s 


“like the doctrine of our Bo- 
“ roughmongers and their tools! 


“There was no harm, it seems, 


“in the woman’s bestowing her 
‘favours, if she had not bestowed 
‘them owt of the regiment!’ Ac- 
ordingly, when he, soon after- 
vards, wrote his famous address 
o the Freeholders of Middlesex 
in 1806) he, for the first time .in- 
'oduced before the public this ap- 
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propriate appellation, ‘ the rei- 
ment,”’ by which he most happily 
designated the two tribes, who 
were everlastingly abusing each 
other, as far as related te the pos- 
session of public money, but who 
most cordially joined in abusing 
every one, who wished to keep the 
plunder out of the hands of both 


the tribes, and to prevent the ex- 


| estence of plunder altogether. 


This ‘is a topic of great publi: 
importance; and, therefore, | 
shall dwell on it rather at large. 
At the time here referred to, 


1806, a most tmportant change took 


place in the minds of the people of 


England as to political matters ; 
a change very honourable to the 
People, and which will, in the 
end, produce real freedom aid 


lasting happiness in our country. 


Until this time the People, a 
far as they had interested them- 
selves in politics, were divided 
into Pittites and Fo.xvites, whieh 
appellations had succeeded those 


of Tory and Whig, but which 


latter had no analogy to the for- 


mer. Pitt and For were both 


Whigs; or, rather, Tory and 


‘Whig were wholly out of date, 
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and had no lenger any meaning, 
as applicable to the state of things 
in England. A Tory meant a 
high church man, and an adherent 
of the Stuarts : a Whig meant a low 
church man and an adherent of the 
present Royal Family. So that, the 
use of the word /Vhiz, now-a-days, 
is intended as a mere watchword 
to cheat and cajole those few 
foolish old people, who once 
ranked themselves amongst the 


Whigs, as being the friends of 


freedom and of mild government. 


That you may know how to judge 
of the love of freedom and of the 
mildness, which exists in the breasts 
of the men, who now call them- 
selves Whigs, you have only to 
bear in mind, that the Grenvilles, 
the Filzwilliams, Wm. F£illivt, 
the JF ynnes, the Wellesleys, call 


themselves Whigs. 


However, in 1806, when these 
famous /Whigs, with Mr. | ox and 
and Lord Grenville at their head, 
came inio place and turned out the 
Pittites, they soon showed us, that 
they were all of ‘* the regiment ;” 
for, they nearly doubled the In- 
come Tax; and they even sur- 
passed the Pittites in the prodi- 


gality and scandalousness of their 
grants, places, pensions, and all 
other branches of public expen- 
diture. It was at this time, that 
I began seriously my endeavours 
to open the eyes of the people 
with regard to the folly of con- 
fiding in “ the regiment”; and (as 
you well know) for many years 
last past, the people have not been 
deceived ; but have looked upon 
both factions as alike hostile to 
the liberty afd property of the 
nation. For this, which is by far 
the greatest service that I ever 
have yet been able to render my 
country, both factions have most 
heartily detested me, upon ex- 
actly the same principle that a 


bawd deiests a vigilant constable 
or beadle. This injury to theit 
trade they never fail to resent. 
They never forget it; and the 
faction which happens to be out of 
place, being in the state of greatest 
privation, is always the most 
bitter against me. They see, thal 
they can no longer cheat the peo 
ple, and they hate the man, who 
has principally contributed to 


wards the depriving then of this 





power of cheating. They ©) 
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F this cause. I have inflicted on 
them a Jashing, which has left an, 
incurable sore behind it; and, 


them whince, and fling out their 
"heels. A remarkable instance of 
' this everlasting soreness [ find in | 
' the Morning Chronicle of the 28th 


| and perseverance, especially when 
these are combined with sobriety 
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and, as long as they are able, they 
will, oppress; but, they like cheat- 
ery best, because oppression must, 
in the end, expose them to ven- 


ceance of some sort or other. 


My absence does not tend to 
soften the asperity arising from 


upon every occasion, it makes 


of November last.—Stop here, for 
4 moment, and admire, with me, 
the wonderful powers of the press, 
combined with industry and zeal 


aud temperance, and with that 
health of body and soundness of 
mind, which generally accompany 
them!—Here am I, amidst the 
woods and snows of Pennsylvania, 
reading and answering an article 
in the. London Morning Chroni- 
cle, and addressing my answer to 
you with as:much certainty of its 
reaching. you as I should have, if 
[ were writing in London! What 
cannot a man do if he will ? 


The Morning Chronicle is the 





property of a Scotchman, whose 
name is JaMes Perry. This 
man has been the hack of the 
Whig faction for about 27 years ; 


and, when they got into place in 
1806, they gave this vile man 
twelve hundred pounds a-year of 
the public money, under the name 

ofa salary as Secretary toa Board 
of Accounts, but which Board and 

all the whole thing was merely a 

sham, or pretext, in order to give 
away the public money to people 
like this Perry. Thus was this 
worthless man swallowing up 
annually as much money out of the 
taxes as sixty labourers’ families, 
containing three hundred men, 
women, and children, have to live 
on! And, my good friends, are we 
traitors because we complain of 


| this ? Ought we to have our heads 


hacked off and our quarters cut 
up and placed at the king’s dis- 
posal, because we do not relish 
treatment like this? Every la- 
bourer pays (if he earn 18 pounds 
a year) ten pounds a ycar in taxes. 
This has been proved by me ; it 


has been stated by Mr. Preston, 


a Member of Parliament, in a 
pamphlet under his hand. It has, 
I see, now been stated by a friend 
of Mr. Coxe of Nortolk, in a 
pamphlet published in Mr. Coke’s 
defence. So that, here was this 
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news-paper hack, fastened upon 
one hundred and twenty poor fa- 
milies to suck away their very 
blood! J helped to pull the merct- 
less leech from his prey; and, as 





you may well suppose, he has 
never forgiven me from that day 
to this! I trust in God he never 
will have reason either to forgive 


me, or forget me! 


ee me 


To THE FREEMEN oF CoveNnTRY. l4ne 


tural leaders of power, atid in thi 


“state of disunton and jealousy of 


‘6 each other, Ministers were enc. 
‘“‘ bled to trample on the Consti- 
* tion, and to arm themselves wit) 
* uncontrouled power.” 


This is a proper text for full 
commentary; for; we must be 


upon our guard constantly againtt 


| all endeavours to make us believe, 


This man, so difierent from his 
brave and sensible countrymen, 
who have so nobly stood forward 
in the cause of Reform, has en- 
deavoured, in the article above 
referred to, to give mea bit of a 
stab. 


observe, one of * the Gentlemen 


He is, you will please to 


“ opposite’; that is to say, he 





belongs to that part of “ ihe regi- 


9? 


“ ment,’’ who are out of place, 


that there is any faith or trust to 
be reposed in any part of “ fhe 
“ regiment”; and, upon the eve 
of an election, we ought more par- 
ticularly to be on our guard in 


° 


this respect. 


By ‘* those to whom the coun- 
* iry had been accustomed to /0ol 
* wp” he means the sham /Vings, 


| who gave him twelve hundred pounis 


a year; and, as I before observed, 


and who, of course, want to get | the country really had been.ac- 
into place, or, in other words, who | customed to look up to those hy- 
want to take their turn at blood- | pocritical and profligate men. 
sucking. He says, that I ought But, how were they ‘the friends of 
io have been prosecuted for my | liberty? The moment they go 
Cheap Publication as soon as I | into place, they nearly» doubled 


began it: He says, that “¢ Mr. the Property Tax; they proposed 


‘* Cobbett, by his labours, in too | to carry the excise law into pr 
“ many cases successful, to extitea | ate houses; they went to wal 
‘distrust of all those to whom | against Prussia for Hanover, and 
“ the couniry had been accustomed | for Hanover alone, and they de- 
‘to look up, as the frientis of liber- 
“ty and order, the people were de- 
 prived of advisers, and their na- 


clared, in so many words, the! 
“ Hanover was as dear to us % 
“ Hampshire’; that is to say 
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missioner of Portsmouth Dock 


sion to make room for a brother 


of Lord Grey. They gave Mrs. 


which the king’s family holds the 
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thems and I belteve them from | 


enemy that the country had ever 


; 
the bottom of my. soul. Their | known! 


very first act was an act to enable 
Lord Grenville to hold a sinecwre 
(against all former law) of four | 
thousand a year along with his place : 
lof six thousand a year, though one 


place pretends to be a check upon 





the other! The second act they 


passed was fo augment the foreign | 


| 
| 


Htroops and bring them and quarter | 


Mthem in England! 


They turned | 


pul Sir Cuarurs Saxton, Com- 


| 
} 
/ 





Yard, and gave him a great pen- | 


Fox and her daughters pensions 


for hfe. They gave pensions to 





FOREIGNERS, in direct viola- | 
tion of the Act of Settlement, by | 


Crown. And, besides hundreds of 


other shocking enormities, they 


ranted large sums of the people’s 
money to pay ihe debts of Pilt, 
upon the express ground of “ HIS 
“PUBLIC SERVICES,” though, 
lor twenty long years, they had 
been representing him as the worst: 





Is not this a-pretty crew for the 
people to confide in? Is not this 
a pretty crew to talk of thetr love 
of liberty? Is not this a pretty 
crew for the people to look up to? 
Is not this a pretty crew to be the 
people’s advisers? Is not this a 
pretty crew to be the people’s 
natural leaders? Who does not 
see, that this crew, if in place to- 
morrow, would, if the occasion 
served, erect, at our expense, mo- 
numents to the memory of Sid- 
mouth, Liverpool, and Castle- 
reagh? is any man fool enough 
to believe, that they would cause 
legal inquiry to be made into the 
conduct of the employers of Oli- 
ver and Castles and the rest of 
that dreadful part of ‘* the regi- 


ment” ? 


But, what am J talking about ? 
Why am [ seeming to suppose, 
even in the way of figure of speech, 
that the out part of “ the regi- 
“ment” would be disposed to call 
the i part of ** the regiment” te 
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actually vote for the dungeon Bill; 


469) 
account, when it is notorious, that 
the whole regiment, the outs as well 
as the ins, joined in recommending 
the taking away of our personal | 
safety ; and, with the exception of 
about six, in actually votimg the 


people into dungeons ! 


' Let uscome to particulars. The 
leading man of the out part of The 
Regiment, in the upper House, is 
Lorp GrenvitvLe. He was not 
only one of the Committee, who 
made the famous Report, which 
was the ground werk of the dun- 
geon, the gag, and two new trea- 
son laws, but he voted for all those 
laws; and, what is more, he said, 
when he so voted, that, ‘‘ unless 
“* the state of the country greatly 
“* improved, he would vote for the 
** renewal of the dungeon law at 
“the end of the session’; and 
he kept his word most faithfully. 
In the ether House (I do not know 
what to call it precisely) the late 
Mr. Ponsonsy was the Jeader of 
the out part of The Regiment. He, 
too, was one of the Committee 
that made the famous Report in 
that, place. . He himself did not 
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but he voted for the Gag and the 
new treason laws. .-And so did 
every man of The. Regiment in 
that House; and _nine_ out of 
every ten of them voted: for. the 
dungeon Bill also. 


Now, this celebrated old hack, 
Mr. Perry, says, that “‘ the M?. 


| nesters were enabled to trample § 


“‘ on the constitution, and to arm 
“6 themselves with uncontrouled 


“ power.” 


Yes, they were “ en. 
“‘ abled,”’ and by these very outs 
too! No, no! They did not arm 
themselves. ‘They were-armed by 
others; and amongst those others 
were these famous -lovers of /i- 
berty ; these famous advisers. of 
the people : these famous natural 


leaders of the people! 


“© Natural leaders’! What! | 
suppose, that Major Cartwright, 
Mr. Hulme, Mr. Hunt, mysell, 
and many scores of men all over 
the country; I suppose, that we 
were unnatural leaders! And the 
people were to be punished ; they 
were to be shut up, if not killed, 
because they preferred the plain 





sense, the sound argument, thé 
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sincere advice, and the zealous 
d& oforts of their neighbours ‘and 
2 (llow sufferers to the confused 
{ M® vibberish, the jew-like slang, the 
¢ & false professions and greedy views 
of the out part of The Regiment ? 
Natural Leaders, indeed! What! 

” are we to ackhowledge as our na- 
tural leaders a set of men, who 
have proved, by a thousand thou-. 

f sand acts, that they have no feel- 
ing for us and no one fragment of 
feeling in common with us; a set 
of men made up of the refuse of 

HH the crafty and cold-blooded Pit- 
tites and of the half-crazy pu- 
pils of the school of the cunning 
old monk Burxe, who took care, 
like a Capuchin, to cram his own 
wallet while he was frightening 
fools out of their wits; a set of 
men, who, if you subtract about 
five, have notas much sense as any 
equal number of coal heavers; a 
set of men half adventurers and 
half fox-hunters, the former re- 
markable only for low ’Change 
Alley trick, and the latter only 
for stupid animal pridé and inso- 
lence; a set of men, who, taking 
them in a mass, have minds, if'you 


an) ee [ars 


éd with°# heap of trash such as 

might be° supposed to preceed 

from a mashing up of proceedings 

at police-offices along with scraps 

of plays, gambling-house news, 

and boxers’ slang? This is a 

pretty set to ‘be the “natural 

“leaders” of an intelligent, a 

reading, a well-informed, a public- 
spirited people, full of genius and 
full of energy! Faith, my friends 
of Coventry, they will find, that 
we are not to be led by such peo- 
ple! What! a score or two of 
old drivellers with a long string 
of hungry flatterers at their heels ; 
are these the natural leaders of the 
People of England; and that, too, 
in this age of light; in this age of 
reason, of experience, and of real 
knowledge? Ali the talents of 
the Grenvilles, the Wynnes, the 
Miltorts, the Eliiots, the Lambs, 
and of the whole set put together ; 
the clubbing of ail their talents 
would not produce a paper such 
as I have at this moment lying 
before me, written by a journey- 


man manufacturer, and to which 





| can ca}] them minds at all, furnish- 


paper, I beg the writer to be as- 
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sured, J shall pay the greatest at- | from the brains of PenRy’s “na. 
tention. Suchamanas this might, | “ tural leaders ’’ of the people! 
indeed, with propriety, be called However, I am anticipating 


a “naturalleader’’ of the people. here, the observations. which | 


‘ ° ° 
Compared with the fine; clear have to make on the incapacity of 


I tended ot 
statement, the cogent argument, these pretended leaders. You 


tt ib] ischieh: 
the noble sentiments, of this feel: but tan. senaibly.the mischief, 


which The Regiment have done 
worthy man, whose letter is dated 
you; the misery and the disgrace 


N ber last, and 
onthe 16th November last, an which they have brought. upon 


whose eloquent indignation warms 


our country. Their wickedness 
\ 


one’s very heart’s core; compared you know enough of: it shall be 


with this, how can one think with the object of my Letter C. to ex. 


patience of the hackering and hibit to you some, at least, of their 
stammering, the wearisome repe- | follies. 


tition, the everlasting verbosity,} In the meanwhile, I remain 
Your faithful friend, 
And obedient servant, 


Wor. COBBET?Y. 


the poor, puling nothings, that 





come, like ropy beer, dripping 
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